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house divided against itself, and exhibited a complete con-
fusion of mind. Unassisted by either political education
or vision, he expressed simultaneously the most opposed
views and passed from one extreme to another. An advo-
cate of absolute autocracy, he expressed the most radical
opinions in discussing Bulygin's project of a consultative
Duma. In October, 1905, he issued the famous order of
the day instructing the troops "not to spare cartridges,"
i.e., in dealing with the revolutionists. Several days later
he spoke in favour of a most liberal political amnesty. On
one hand, in the Committee of Ministers he insisted on the
most stringent measures against both the students and the
teaching staff of the institutions of higher learning; on the
other hand, he originated and carried the plan of granting
to these institutions a broad and vaguely defined autonomy,
a measure which was instrumental in precipating the revolu-
tion.
It must be admitted, nevertheless, that whatever this
sorry statesman did was done in good faith and in the spirit
of absolute loyalty to the Emperor and the man in the
monarch. It is noteworthy that toward the end of his life
the General fell into disfavour with His Majesty, and the
latter was going to get rid of Trepov when he died a
natural death. I am certain that no one will suspect me of
being partial to General Trepov. He was practically my
archenemy, and it was he who, more than any one else,
made my position as Prime Minister unbearable. I feel,
therefore, at liberty to assert, that, when all is said, Trepov
was a man of good faith and political decency.
While Trepov held the ostensibly modest and non-
political office of Court Commandant, in reality he was a
cross between an irresponsible dictator and an Asiatic
eunuch day and night attached to the person of his Master.
A man of a resolute and martial air, he wielded an over-
whelming influence over the weak-willed Emperor. It was in